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2 GLIMPSES BEYOND HOME. 

find any country which we should wish to ex- 
change for our own. Yet the mouse was all the 
wiser for peeping out of his chesty and we per- 
haps may be the wiser too^ for taking a little 
glimpse abroad. So supposing, while we are 
comfortably sitting in our own happy homes^ 
which God has given us, where we are a free 
people, governed by good laws, and with an open 
Bible in our hands, we were to take a little 
glimpse at some of these distant parts, enlightened 
by .the same sun, yet very different from our own 
land. It may lead us perhaps to reflect more on 
the wisdom and goodness of Grod in the variety of 
creation, and the adaptation of his gifts to the 
wants of man, and also lead us to pndse Him 
more for the mercies He has so richly bestowed 
on us in this our highly favoured land. 

Now, if we travel down to the sea-coast on 
the south side of England, and take a steamboat 
from Folkstone, in about two hours we shall find 
ourselves on the shores of France. Being so near 
to us, we will take a little glimpse at this country 
first. We shall not find that the people look 
very different to the English, except that their 
complexions are generally darker, but the dress of 
the working classes is most picturesque. The 
womea wear a short petticoat of bright scarlet or 
blue — above that a striped jacket and handker- 
chief neatly crossed iu front — they never wear 
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bonnets^ but high white cap8^ generally very neat 
and clean^ or a handkerchief tied over the head. 
The upper classes are fond of dress^ and fond of 
company — they are a gay, cheerful people, and 
like laughing and talking. In the summer they 
are abroad almost all day, walking in the pubhc 
gardens and groves, and sitting about on the 
benches placed there, sipping cofifee or lemonade, 
and chatting with one another. The climate of 
France is warmer than that of England, and as 
you travel towards the south, it becomes deli- 
ciously warm, and fruit and flowers grow in great 
abundance. Vineyards are very plentiful, and a 
beautiful sight it is to see the large plantations of 
vines twisted round the long poles, with their clus- 
ters of purple juicy grapes. Then in the autumn, 
at the time of vintage, men, women, boys, and 
girls may be seen in all directions gathering the 
pipe fruit and conveying it to the presses, where 
the juice is soon squeezed out and converted into 
wine. France is famous for the variety of its wines, 
which serve as the ordinary beverage of the 
country, and the poor people drink the commoner 
sorts instead of beer. The oranges which we eat 
here in such abundance are suppUed from the 
orange groves of France, and fig-trees may often 
be seen trained over many a cottage wall, with 
their dark green leaves, and luxuriant branches, 
reminding one of the beautiful promise in Micah 
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iv. 4, " They shall sit every man under his vine, 
and under his fig-tree/^ The poor women are 
very fond of sitting outside their cottage doors, 
and they chat together and knit busily, for most 
of the stockings they wear are knitted by their 
own industry. The young and strong women 
work very hard — they may often be seen, not only 
making hay or gathering up weeds, but carrying 
heavy loads, digging, and even ploughing in the 
fields. The food of the people is more varied 
than in England ; they have excellent cooks, and 
a great quantity of dishes at every meal, but they 
seldom eat or drink to excess. It is a rare thing 
in France to meet an intoxicated person. But 
some of the food which they think excellent, we 
should hardly be disposed to relish — as, for in- 
stance, peas and beans boiled in oil and sugar, the 
legs of frogs, and even snails I 

We must now just glance at the towns of 
France. Some of them are large, with fine 
houses : Paris has many beautiful buildings, but 
on the whole they are smaller and less grand than 
many of our large towns. The houses are very 
tall and near together, with projecting roofs, built 
on either side of long narrow streets, which are 
not so clean as those of our English towns. The 
next largest town to Paris is Lyons, where there 
are large silk manufactures. A great deal of lace 
is also made in France. In many of the cities 
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you see splendid cathedrals and churches with 
painted windows, and many pictures and decora- 
tions inside. Here the people come in at all 
times of the day to kneel before the altar and 
repeat their prayers — ^they hold a string of beads 
in their hands, and then pass a bead along for 
every little Latin prayer they say — for though 
France be such a pleasant land, with its verdant 
country, its fruits and its sunshine, it is sad to 
think over the minds of the people there hangs a 
dark cloud of superstition and error. The French 
are Romanists, the Bible is to them a sealed book, 
and by praying to the Virgin Mary and saints and 
images, they take away from the honour due to 
Christ alone, and '^worship the creature more 
than the Creator.^* The commandment of our 
blessed Saviour is, " Search the Scriptures.^' Yet 
it is considered a crime for any but the priests to 
read the Word of God. The second command- 
ment is, "Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven image,*' &c. Yet these deluded Roman- 
ists make many representations of the Virgin 
Mary, before which they bow the knee with their 
vain repetitions — " Mary, hear us ! Joseph, 
hear us I '' In the month of May special honour 
is paid to the figures of the Virgin — she is decked 
with flowers, and adorned with many brilliant 
lights — ^thus idolatry is rendered attractive to the 
ignorant multitudes who crowd to view. In the 
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churches the prayers are recited in Latin, '' an 
unknown tongue ^' (1 Cor. xiv. 19) ; and although 
the words of Holy Writ stand out in clear, 
plain meaning — ^^The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin'' (1 John i. 7); 
^^ Neither is there salvation in any other '' 
(Acts iv. 12) ; *^ Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his mercy 
he saved us '' (Titus iii. 5) ; ^' By grace are ye 
saved through faith — ^not of works" (Eph. 
ii. 8, 9) ; yet the poor Bomanist would fain seek 
by his own works and good deeds, to earn for 
himself a title to heaven. It would take too long 
to recount the many errors of these deluded 
people, but while thanking God for the Bible 
freely given to us, wherein we may learn the way 
of salvation, let us pity and pray for the poor 
Bomanist. 

Some of the people think that they can serve 
God better, and atone for their past sins by 
shutting themselves up in houses called con- 
vents, where they spend all their time away from 
their friends, in religious acts, penances, and 
almsgiving. In some convents they live on the 
coarsest food, bread, and vegetables, with warm 
water to drink, sleep on wooden beds, with only 
straw for a covering, wear rough sack-cloth next 
to their skin, and submit to every hardship they 
can devise. Many of them are charitable, and 
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attend to the poor and sick. (Here is a sketch of 
some nuns called the ScRurs Grises,) This in 
itself would be right enough, if they did not 
regard it as a meritorious act ; but the dress of 
rough flannel which they wear being peculiar and 
uncomfortable, is supposed to add to their merit, 
and make their acts of charity more acceptable to 
God. Would that they knew of the love of 
Christ, and understood His free and fuU sal- 
vation I 

There is no space to refer now to the history 
of France, nor to its government. The king, 
as we well know, has long since been driven 
from his throne, and Louis Napoleon has been 
chosen Emperor. Let us thank God for our 
quiet government, and our beloved Queen, and be 
more grateful for the superior mercies which are 
bestowed on us, seeking to use them aright, 
lest they should be taken from us. 



CHAPTER II. 



SWITZERLAND. 



You have heard a little about France, my young 
friends, and now, if we cross over the range of 
Alpine mountains to the east, we shall find our- 
selves in a smaller but far more beautiful country, 
called Switzerland. 

You would be quite delighted could you travel 
through Switzerland, and see the exquisite 
scenery : — on either hand lovely foliage, bubbling 
streams, with now and then a roaring waterfall, 
deep green valleys with picturesque cottages 
scattered about, clear lakes with their stretched- 
out waters reflecting the deep blue sky over-head ; 
beyond them mountain rising above mountain, 
and peak above peak, the summits covered with 
dazzling snow, and appearing at last quite lost in 
the clouds. The valleys are full of vineyards, 
and fruit-trees growing most luxuriantly, and the 
climate is sunny and warm; but as you ascend 
the mountains the air becomes very cold, ice and 
snow alone are to be seen, and travellers have often 
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lost their way in crossing over the dreary moun- 
tain paths. You may have heard of the clever 
dogs sent out by the monks of Mount St. Ber- 
nard to search for travellers lost in the snow ; and 
many a poor half-frozen boy has been saved from 
death by the kindly aid of these monks^ with 
their dogs. Sometimes the snow on the sides of 
the mountains loosens^ and rolls down in an 
enormous mass called an avalanche, with a tre- 
mendous crash^ making a noise like thunder^ and 
burying many a little cottage built on the moun- 
tain-side. Some of the inhabitants have often 
been completely buried beneath it, while others 
have afterwards been dug out and rescued from 
this sad destruction. There was once a little boy 
named Louis, who lived for three months under 
the snow ; he was in a little cottage or chdlet 
with his grandfather, high up the mountain-side, 
when the snow fell in the way of which I have 
been telling you, and there they were forced to re- 
main, unable to get out : the milk from a goat 
that was with them, and the little store of provi- 
sions they had, kept them alive, till at last the 
father of the little boy, and some other men, 
discovered them, and made a passage by cutting 
away the snow. Can you imagine how delighted 
the poor little boy must have been again to enjoy 
the free air and sunshine after such a long dreary 
imprisonment ! 
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The Swiss are a simple and generous people^ 
and very fond of their country, especially the 
mountaineers. Not many of them are rich, but 
they are industrious in their habits, and contented 
with what they possess. Many of them are em- 
ployed in keeping cows, sheep, and goats, which 
in the summer-time feed^ on the mountain-sides, 
and during the winter are driven down into the 
valleys. The peasants make plenty of butter and 
cheese, upon which they chiefly subsist, with milk, 
and the fruit and vegetables they cultivate in their 
own little gardens, and they drink cider made 
from the apples, which grow in great abundance. 
A Swiss cottage is rather different from an English 
one ; the lower part is generally used as a stable 
for cattle, and the balcony round, with the steps 
up to it, serves as a passage. They are always 
built with very deep roofs to shelter them from 
the wet and the snow. 

Switzerland is divided into several parts called 
Cantons, which are governed by many different 
rulers, for there is no king or queen over the 
whole country, as in England. There is no 
distinct language in Switzerland, but some of the 
people talk French, some German, and some 
Italian. The religion also varies, for some of the 
people are Roman Catholics and others Protes- 
tants. There is a difference also in the dress of 
the people in different parts — in one town you 
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meet with nothing bat broad-brimmed hats, and 
in another high-crowned caps. 

The principal town of Switzerland is Berne. 
It is built on a hill near the banks of a beautiful 
river. Many of the Swiss towns are built upon 
the edge of the lakes. The lai^st is Geneva, 
where so many watches are made. Besides these 
large lakes or inland seas, there are also lakes of 
snow and ice in Switzerland, called glaciers ; they 
fill up the hollows between the peaks of the 
highest mountains, and vary from 100 to 600 
feet in depth. You can imagine how intensely 
cold it must be for these plains of ice to be con- 
stantly frozen I 

I have already spoken of the Alps, and I think 
you will like to hear the story of a little girl who 
once lived at the top of one of these mountains 
Her name was Mariette. Mariette was a shep- 
herdess, and lived with her grandfather and 
grandmother, who were Boman Catholics, conse- 
quently she had never been allowed to read the 
Sible, and she had never been to school. But 
Mariette had heard that there was such a book as 
the Bible, and she longed to know what was 
written in it. So when she was sitting out on the 
mountain-side, and any one passed by, she would 
go gently up to them and ask where they came 
from. If it \yas from a Protestant village, she 
would beg them to stop a few minutes and tell 
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her something out of the Bible. In this way she 
soon heard of Jesus, and began to love Him. 

One day little Mariette met with a good kind 
minister, named Felix Neff, who lived in those 
parts, and spent all his time in going from village 
to village teaching the mountaineers the way of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. He was struck 
with the appearance of the little shepherdess, and 
stopped to talk to her. When he asked her if she 
could read, she burst into tears, and said, ^^ Oh ! 
if they would only let me come here to the 
Sunday-school, I should soon learn ; but they tell 
me I already know too much.'^ After this con- 
versation, the good pastor did not hear anything 
more of Mariette for a long time — during the long 
cold winter, the moimtains were buried in snow, 
and the people could not go out of their villages. 
But the httle girl did not forget what she had 
learned in the summer-time — God opened her 
heart to receive the truth, and when spring came 
again, she positively refused to go to mass. Her 
grandfather was very angry, and treated her very 
unkindly, and even beat her; but Mariette was 
firm in her resolve. One day Felix Neff saw a 
flock of lambs being hastily driven towards him 
by a shepherdess. It was Mariette, who ran up 
breathless with joy at seeing her friend again. 
She told all her troubles to the kind minister, who 
gladly talked to her and encouraged her. He 
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promised to go to her father and try to persuade 
him to treat her kindly. At length, overcome 
by her entreaties^ and wonder-struck at the pa- 
tience and firmness she evinced^ Mariette's rela- 
tions no longer opposed her wishes. She regu- 
larly attended from that time the Protestant 
Church, and was taught to read in that blessed 
Bible in whiqh she so much delighted. 

Dear children^ may you be led, as this little 
Alpine shepherdess was, to ^^ Stand in the ways and 
see J and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk therein, and find rest for your 
souls/^ (Jer. vi. 16.) 



CHAPTER III. 

ft 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

The countries we have hitherto glanced ^t, have 
been bright and sunny lands ; we wiU now travel 
in a more northerly direction, and take a peep at 
Sweden and Norway, two countries, separated 
only by a chain of mountains; bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, the Baltic on the 
east, and stretching far away on the north towards 
the Icy Pole. 

Sweden is rather a flat country, but there are 
many woods of fir-trees and lakes full of fish, « 
which forms a chief article of food with the poor 
Swedes. The scenery of Norway is very grand — 
the traveller finds himself surrounded by moun- 
tains, waterfalls, and lakes, and may wander 
through dark thick forests, many miles in extent. 
The deal planks which we make such plentiful use 
of in England, are sawn from the fir-trees of 
Norway, and a great quantity of tar is also pro- 
cured from these trees, and packed up in barrels, 
which are floated down the streams and waterfalls 
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till they reach the ooast^ whence they are exported 
in ships to other countries. 

Along the coast of Norway are innumerable 
little islands^ bare and rocky^ against which the 
sea dashes up furiously with its white foaming 
spray. Fishermen live on some of these islands^ 
and the salmon they catch is generally eaten by 
the people^ smoked; though in some parts they 
eat it raw with vinegar and pepper^ and call it 
rough salmon. 

In England^ you know, we have four seasous, — 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter; but in 
Norway there are hardly more than two. For 
one half of the year it is all summer, and there is 
scarcely any night j even at midnight people 
may walk about, and are able to read without a 
candle. In September the air is stilly dry, and 
warm, feeling more like the south of Europe; 
and the com and pasture lands are rich and 
fruitful. The harvest work all over Norway is 
particularly well done. For about every ten sheaves 
of com, a pole of light strong wood is fixed in the 
ground, upon which the sheaves are impaled one 
above another, with the heads hanging downward, 
and the grain is thus kept from being damaged by 
the wind or rain. But if the summer is pleasant 
in Sweden and Norway, the winter is long and 
dreary. With October winter begins — ere long 
the snow falls incredibly fast — trees, houses, and 
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precipices seem brought to one common level. 
Sledge-driving then begins^ and a lively scene it 
is to see the people saihng in their sledges^ drawn 
by horses or reindeer, over the smooth bright 
surface, with the jingling of bells; and snow 
skating goes on briskly both with old and young. 
The skates are slips of thin light wood, six feet 
long, gently curving up at each end — the people 
seem to be flying down the mountains when on 
these skates. But the nights in winter are very^ 
very long,— dayUght breaks in for a few hours — 
then, again, all is darkness, excepting sometimes, 
when a bright red light is seen in the'heaven&i, 
called the Aurora Borealis. It is so cold, and the 
snow lies so thickly upon the ground, that the 
people are quite unable to work. They spend 
their time in feeding their cattle, weaving, and 
working indoors ; though too much time is often 
spent in smoking and drinking. The Norwegians 
are not so fond of reading as the Swedes; in 
almost every town in Sweden you will find a 
bookseller's shop, and all the children are taught 
to read and write. The religion is Lutheran and 
Protestant, yet in the churches many images and 
crosses are stiU found, which it would be better if 
they were to remove, that the people might have 
no temptation to do as the Roman Catholics, and 
bow down to them, and adore the figures of J;he 
Virgin instead of praying to God alone, and 
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Many of their laws are very arbitrary, and the 
Norwegian Parliament, called the Storthing, meets 
only once in three years. The principal town of 
Sweden is Stockholm, which is built on the 
borders of a beautiful lake, and its cathedral is 
the finest in Europe. The chief towns of Norway 
are Christiana and Bergen. 

The dress of the people varies very much. 
The women often wear leather jackets and green 
petticoats, and their head-dresses are very curious. 
In Norway, all the cottages are made of wood, 
but they are not so pretty as the Swiss cottages, 
for they are painted white, or green, or yellow. 
It is the common custom to eat five meals a-day, 
but sometimes there is so little food to be 
had, that the people are glad to grind the bark of 
trees, and make*that into bread; and they feed 
their cows on a paste made up of fishes heads 
and rubbish of various sorts. Smoked reindeer 
flesh is a favourite food — this is brought chiefly 
by the Laplanders, who live on the icy-cold 
moimtains and plains in the north of Sweden and 
Norway; they have no lands of their own, but 
wander about and live in tents ; their great friends 
are their reindeer, which feed on the moss, which 
grows in great abundance; and in the winter 
months they come down on their skates, and in 
their sledges, to trade with the Swedes. The 
Laplanders are a diminutive race, seldom more 
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than four feet high; and they dress themselves in 
leather and reindeer skins. They live upon the 
flesh and milk of the reindeer^ and cheeses which 
they make for themselves. 

Much more might be told of the manners and 
customs of these people^ but there is only lxx)m 
now to add one little story^ which you may like to 
hear^ of a Swedish shepherd-boy. He lived with 
his parents in a small cottage^ in the midst of a 
thick wood, on the banks of the lake Wenem. 
When he was about six years old^ their cottage 
took fire, on one cold winter's night, and was 
burnt to the ground, with every thing in it. The 
poor father built up a little hut with the trunks 
of trees, and he tried to earn bread by working as 
a carpenter; but he was very, very poor. When 
his eldest boy was ten years old, he got a place as 
a shepherd. His mother parted from him with 
many tears, and praying (xod to keep and bless 
him. He now had to work very hard, and rise at 
four every morning, to seek for fresh grass, with 
his cows and sheep. He had only porridge and 
bread, made of chaff and oats to eat, and but 
a scanty supply of this. But his parents had 
taught him to read, and when by chance he met 
with a book, he would spend many an hour read- 
ing it over and over again. And sometimes, he 
would mount upon a stone, and preach to his cows 
and sheep. When the summer was passed, the 

c 2 
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farmer wanted a shepherd no longer^ and for some 
time the poor boy wandered about enduring many 
hardships^ not liking to return home to his parents^ 
who had nothing to spare. At lengthy a farmer 
asked him to come^ as he knew how to read and 
write^ to teach his boys. So during the long 
dark winter^ the Swedish shepherd-boy became a 
tutor ; then^ in summer-time^ he became a shep- 
herd again. But his great and most earnest desire 
was to be taught. He longed to go to the Univer- 
sity, and he wished very much to become a mis- 
sionary. It was a long time before his desire was 
granted. Forfivewintershe taught farmers^ families 
— ^then for a time, he became a carpenter, and after- 
wards a tailor; but had no settled home. After long 
waiting, he contrived to save up a little money, 
and with that he set off to the University at Lund. 
Kind people there, who were interested in him, 
invited him by tinms to dinner; so that he had one 
meal a day, and he made his own clothes in the 
night. He now studied very hard,and being so fond 
of learning soon improved. He learnt above all 
to love and to know Jesus Christ ; and when he 
became a man, the desire of his early years was 
granted, and he was sent forth as a missionary to 
labour in distant lands, and teach the poor 
heathen, and seek to bring them as he had him- 
self been brought, to know the way of salvation. 



CHAPTER IV. 



RUSSIA. 



If you will look at the map of Europe, you will 
find that a very large proportion of it is occupied 
by a country called Russia. Russia in Europe, 
joined to Siberia, or Russia in Asia, forms the 
largest country in the world, and one Emperor 
reigns over the whole. There are more forests, 
lakes, and rivers in Russia, than in any other 
land, but not nearly so many people; and a 
traveller may wander for miles and miles without 
coming to a single village, or scarcely a human 
habitation. A French gentleman, who travelled 
in Russia, says, — "For five hundred leagues, 
we never lost sight of the forests, although it was 
in one of the best peopled parts/' 

In the last century, colonies were discovered in 
the midst of these forests, quite unknown before; 
and it is possible that others may yet exist there. 

Think what it would be to be living in a forest, 
so large that you never could find the borders of 
it ? Owing to the extensive territory of Russia, 
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the climate is naturally various ; — in the southern 
part it is temperate and genial^ while the cold of 
the central and northern parts is extreme. A 
shorty hot summer, and a long^ intensely cold 
winter, are there the only changes; for spring 
and autumn, as in Norway, are wholly un- 
known. 

The view which presents itseK to the traveller 
during winter is very striking, though mono- 
tonous. Nothing is to be seen, but the blue 
expanse of heaven above, with the boundless, 
snow-clad earth beneath, and the pale, moon-like 
rays of the sun shedding a dim light across it. 
The landscape is spotted with a few hamlets and 
villages, often very distant from one another, and 
nearly concealed in their snowy mantle; and 
occasionally a sledge traverses the scene, seeming 
at twilight to be moving in mid air, so much is the 
eye of the beholder deceived by the united line of 
snow and sky. The only sound heard is the 
tinkling of the sleigh bell, to give warning of its 
approach ; for the sledge glides as noiselessly over 
the white snow, as a ship in a calm sea. Yet 
the intensity of cold seems to have an invigorating 
effect ; every creature moves with greater celerity, 
and the people show more signs of joy at the 
commencement of winter, than at the approach 
of summer. Notwithstanding all precautions, 
the peasants often have their cheeks and noses 
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frost-bitten, while going to market; a tear is some- 
times changed into an icicle before it reaches the 
ground ; birds fall down dead while flying through 
the air, and it has even been affirmed by one 
traveller that, ''flesh and fish, which have been 
boiling and roasting more than an hour, on being 
cut up on table, were still frozen within I " * 

How should you like to live in such a cold 
country? 

One curious phenomenon observed during this 
season in Russia, is the change which takes place 
in the colour of different animals, particularly 
hares and squirrels. The hair of the latter be- 
comes grey, of the former quite white. This is 
owing to the extreme severity of the cold. 

Heat, as we know, expands bodies, while cold 
has the contrary effect, and causes them to 
contract. So the hair-tubed of these animals 
become contracted by the cold, and can only 
admit the fine aqueous, or watery, particles of the 
blood, and not the earthy parts, on which, how- 
ever the bright colour always depends. 

Travelling is chiefly performed during winter 
in this country, for then the roads are perfectly 
level and easy. The vehicle most frequently 
made use of, except the sledge, is called a drosky 
— a rough, open, four-wheeled machine, in which 
the passenger seats himself across a cushion be- 

♦ Gaeteeris. 
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hind the driver^ rather at the risk of being occa- 
sionally jolted off. 

Would you like to take a peep into a Russian 
izba, or cottage ? You will find it made of wood, 
aiid the roof most probably, painted green. The 
first thing you will see within will be a large oven 
built of brick, about five feet high, and occupy- 
ing a large portion of the dwelling. Part of the 
family always sleep on the top of it, while the 
rest spread their mats and sheep-skin coats as 
near to it as they can, for bedsteads are seldom seen. 
Perhaps you will observe one small window, and 
a rough fir-wood table near it, some benches 
along the side of the room, a few earthen pots, 
and a chest to hold clothes. In addition to 
these, some wooden vessels and spoons, and a 
trough to wash clothes in, will constitute the 
whole amount of the simple Russian^s furniture. 
The common food of the peasantry is bread and 
salt, with- quass, a liquor made of rye-meal and 
malt. Another favourite drink is called izbiten, 
often sold in the open air and drunk hot, as a 
substitute for tea. 

The Russians are a lively and cheerful people, 
but not frivolous, like the French ; and they are 
very hospitable, always ready to share their meal, 
however frugal, with the stranger who may come 
to their door. 

But the rich people are often unjust, and the 
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poor are not so honest as they ought to be^ 
and are far too fond of drinking. The Russian 
peasant can never enjoy that independent feeUng 
which the poorest hard-working labourer in 
our own land may possess^ for he is the 
property of his master, himself, with all he 
possesses; — the greater part of the Russian pea- 
santry are slaves to the boiars or nobles. The 
Grovemment of Russia, too, is very absolute. The 
Emperor acts without restraint, and if any one 
displeases him, he will often banish them far 
away to 'the desolate plains of Siberia, where they 
are no longer known by their own names, and 
whence they are rarely permitted to return to their 
homes and families. We know, that lately 
he has been engaged in carrying on war against the 
neighbouring country of Turkey. Earnestly 
should we pray that our own beloved land may 
long be spared this dreadful scourge, so destructive 
to life and happiness, and every social bless* 
ing! 

The principal town of Russia is Petersburgh. 
It stands on the guK of Finland, an arm of the 
Baltic, and is full of palaces and fine houses. 
Moscow is also a very large town, but the oldest 
city in Russia is Kief, which is also called the 
"Holy City,'' because it contains within its 
caverns the remains of many men who are re- 
garded by the Russians as saints. As many as 
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50,000 pilgrims come up every year to Kief 
to worship. 

There was one thing which we did not men- 
tion, while speaking of the Russian cottage, but 
which is invariably found there, and that is, a 
picture of a saint, generally St. Nicholas. The 
poorest hut has its little sacred comer, where one 
or more such pictures hang. Every one bows to 
them as he enters, and a little lamp is generally 
kept burning before them. But it is not the poor 
alone who are thus ignorant and superstitious. If 
you were to enter one of the churches which 
abound in Bussia, you would imagine you were 
in a Roman Catholic country, while looking 
around on the gaudy building, the gay-coloured, 
bespangled dresses of the clergy, the numerous 
pictures of saints, before which wax tapers are 
burning, and incense continually ascending,- 
the aged man prostrating himself again and 
again, and the mother teaching her little child to 
make the sign of the cross with its infant fingers ! 
The head of the Roman Catholic Church is the 
Pope, — the head of the Greek Church, to which 
the Russians belong, is the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople. 

If they looked to Jesus Christ as their Head, 
they could not thus break his holy command- 
ments by worshipping saints and angels. 

The Bible is not a forbidden book to the 
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Russians. How sad then that they do not 
practise its precepts more^ and keep in mind that 
holy commandment^ which says, — '^Thou shalt 
not make to thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath ; . • . thou shalt not bow 
doum to theniy nor worship them/' 

But, while viewing the corruptions of the Greek 
Church, let us learn to thank God more heartily 
for the privilege we possess in belonging to a pure 
Protestant Church, in which we have been taught 
that the blood of Jesus Christ alone cleanses from 
all sin, and that '' there is rume other rwrne under 
heaven^ given among men, whereby we must be 
savei!^ 



CHAPTER V. 



ITALY. 



Italy has often been called *'the garden of 
Europe/' The reason is because it is so full of 
flowers and fruit. If you were to travel to the 
South of Switzerland — that beautiful mountain- 
ous little country at which we took a glimpse 
some time back^ and then traverse the country of 
Savoy, and pass by the long railway tunnel which 
is cut through the Apennraes to their southern 
side, you would find, even in winter, that cold and 
snow were left behind, and every thing would be 
glowing with warmth and brightness. You would 
see a great many olive trees, and orange and 
lemon trees, besides other evergreens, and the fruit 
looking most tempting, hanging among the dark 
green leaves. From the fruit of the olives a 
quantity of oil is made, and the oranges are sent 
in ship-loads to England and America. Melons, 
peaches, and grapes, too, grow abundantly in this 
fruitful land. The meadows in many parts are 
planted over with trees, to the stems of which 
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vines are trained ; the branches, with their purple 
clusters, are festooned from tree to tree, and hang 
in graceful garlands. Do you remember where 
our Saviour speaks of Himself as the true vine ? 
We may often be reminded of this passage in 
Italy, in seeing the care each vine-branch requires ; 
they must be trained and tied up to the parent 
stem, else they will droop and be spoilt ; and in 
spring the vintager must clear away a great many 
leaves, and purge the branch, else the fruit will 
not be good and abundant. So Jesus Christ says 
to His people, whom He calls His vine-branches : 
" Abide in me, and I in you : as the branch 
cannot bear fruit, except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in me ; '^ and " every 
branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.'' (John xv. 2, 4.) 

Flowers, too, abound in Italy, and many of the 
plants which we see in greenhouses in England, 
as myrtle, and aloes, and prickly-pear, grow there 
abundantly in the hedges. Italy would, perhaps, 
be still more beautiful if there were more large 
trees, as, for want of shade, the land becomes 
scorched in summer ; but, instead of forests, there 
are wide sunny plains. The sun nearly always 
shines, and the sky is of a bright, deep blue, often 
without a cloud to be seen. Winter does not last 
long, and is never very cold, and summer soon 
returns. You will say, Italy must be a beautiful 
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country. True ; it is beautiful^ and yet it is sad ; 
for^ notwithstanding its merry sunshine^ and its 
blue sky, and its fruits, and its flowers, the people 
are unhappy and miserable. 

Once Italy was a powerful country, and Borne 
was the capital of the world. Now its greatness 
and glory are gone. All its fine palaces and 
marble houses are going to decay, and the columns 
and buildings, once so grand and magnificent, are 
in ruins. But it is still more sad, because the 
people are oppressed and poor, and most of them 
ignorant and wicked In every town or viUage 
you pass through, crowds of people flock round 
you to beg, clothed in rags, and often crippled or 
diseased. There are many robbers in Italy; in 
some parts it is not safe for people to travel alone, 
and it is calculated that there is a larger propor- 
tion of murders committed there than in any 
other country of Europe. They do not seem to 
reflect on the dreadful sin of murder, but when 
their angry passions are excited, they revenge 
themselves by infiicting a deadly wound on their 
companion with their knife or stiletto. Why is 
all this ? It is because a false religion prevails, 
and because the Bible is forbidden I If any one 
is discovered reading his Bible he is Uable to be 
put into prison, and treated just as though he had 
committed a dreadful crime. Only a few sum- 
mers ago a good man was shut up in prison in a 
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town of Italy, called Florence, because he read his 
Bible, and tried to procure a copy of it for each of 
his three sons ! It was in the same town that 
Francois and Bosa Madiai, of whom you must 
have heard, were imprisoned for the same reason 
in little close cells with iron-barred windows three 
times doubled. 

The capital of Italy is Rome, and here the Pope 
lives. He is the head of the Boman Catholic re- 
ligion, and though he pretends that he is descended 
from the Apostle St. Peter, and that he is to take 
the place of Christ on earth, yet he sets aside the 
commandments of Christ, and forbids the Word 
of Christ, and the consequence is that his people 
are ignorant and wicked. The Pope has a large 
and beautiful church in Rome, called St. Peter^s. 
It is most 'grand to look at, both without and 
within, yet sad things go on there. On one side 
is a large bronze statue of St. Peter ; almost every 
one who enters goes up to it, and kisses its toe, 
and touches it with his forehead. The foot is 
quite worn away with the repeated kissing. On 
certain days in the year— as Easter Sunday — the 
Pop^ is carried into this church, seated high above 
the heads of the people, on a grand throne, with 
a canopy waving above his head. Thousands of 
people are present, and they fall on their knees 
before him as he passes by. One day he washes 
the feet of thirteen men, intending thus to imitate 
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Christ, who washed his disciples' feet. But what 
a mockery of the humility of our blessed Saviour ! 
The Pope washes the feet of these thirteen men, 
dressed in his grand robes, before a crowd of 
spectators; the men are dressed in white, with 
nosegays in their hands, and seated on high stools 
where every one can see them. Each one has his 
right foot raised in turn by an attendant, a little 
water poured over into a silver basin, and the Pope 
wipes it and kisses it. On Good Friday the Pope, 
and other people with him, all assemble together 
to worship the cross. Not Jesus Christ — ^who 
died on the cross to wash away our sins — but 
merely a piece of black wood in the shape of a 
cross. They all take off their shoes and fall down 
before it, and kiss it, saying, " Behold the wood 
of the cross ! Come, let us adore it ! '' How 
grievous must such idolatry be in the sight of a 
holy God ! 

There is another sad thing which the people do 
in Italy. In Bome there is a certain old stair- 
case, which they say is the very one on which our 
Saviour walked when he left the judgment-seat of 
Pilate ; and the Pope promises to grant pardon of 
sins for nine hundred days for each step of this 
staircase that any pilgrim ascends upon his knees. 
It is a sad and touching sight to see the poor pil- 
grims slowly toiling up on their knees, thinking 
by this penance to obtain pardon for their sins 
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before God; and it makes one long to tell them 
of the love of that Saviour who has said^ '^ Come 
unto me^ all ye that labour and are heavy laden^ 
and I will give you rest/' But these poor Roman- 
ists are taught to beUeve every word the priest 
tells them^ instead of the words of the Book of 
God. Oh! when Protestant children hear of 
such things as these^ how thankful should it make 
them feel that they have been bom in a happy 
. land^ where they have early been taught of Jesus^ 
love^ and where they may learn about Him^ and 
read His Holy Word every day. 

But we must not forget to glance at some of the 
other towns of Italy. The second is Naples. 
Naples is very beautiful^ being built in the shape 
of a half-circle on the shores of a bay of the deep 
blue sea. It is a gay city, very full of people, 
who are always moving about in every direction. 
The weather is so hot that they nearly Uve out of 
doors. The shops are open, with no windows, and 
the carpenter, or smith, or baker brings his work 
outside, and does it in the street. It would make 
you laugh to see the droll carts the people ride in 
in Naples. Instead of an omnibus, they have a sort 
of gig with one horse, to go about from place to 
place. It looks as if it would hold three people, yet 
ten or eleven often ride in it — some standing up 
behind, others clinging on, or hanging in a net 
which swings underneath. Very near Naples is a 

D 
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terrible mountain called Vesuvius. It is terrible, 
because it is a volcano^ or burning mountain^ and 
from time to time it throws up masses of hot fire 
and stones from the crater or opening at the top. 
Villages, and even cities, have been destroyed, 
and buried underneath the heaps of lava and 
stones which the burning mountain has thrown 
out. Would you not suppose that no one would 
like to live near so fearful a mountain ? • At the 
time when an eruption^ or throwing out of this fire, 
takes place, every one is much frightened, and the 
people run away and try to escape ; but when it is 
past, they soon forget the danger, and build up their 
villages again, and cultivate their vines, which are 
particularly luxurious on the lower part of Mount 
Vesuvius, and live on, as though no danger were 
at hand. Is not this very much like too many 
people in the world, who live on carelessly and at 
ease, forgetting that they have a hell to escape and 
a heaven to prepare for? Perhaps God sends 
them some danger, or sorrow, or sickness, and 
they are aroused, and think they will begin to 
love Him, and leave off their sins, and amend 
their ways ; but the sorrow or sickness passes, — 
the immediate danger is gone, — and they go back 
to their old ways — they build up their house again 
below the burning mountain I 

Another fine town in Italy is Venice. It stands 
near the sea, and is built on a quantity of islands. 
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If you look between the rows of streets, instead 
of seeing a road and a good pavement, you see 
canals of water, and little covered boats, called 
gondolas, moving up and down. This is the way 
the people go about, and, as the weather is very 
hot, it is much pleasanter than walking. Turin 
is one of the best built towns in Italy, and Genoa 
is beautifully situated, only most of the streets are 
so narrow that carriages cannot pass, and people 
must ride about on mules, or be carried in sedan 
chairs. 

The dress of the Italian varies in different parts 
of Italy. In some places the women wear veils 
over their heads which hang nearly to the ground, 
but more often they wear white linen cloths folded 
over their heads to protect them from the sun. 
The men wear high-crowned hats, and often long 
cloaks. 

Their favourite food is maccaroni, which is made 
of flour and water, in the shape of long pipes. 
The Italians are very fond of music and painting. 
There are more fine pictures and statues in Italy 
than in any other country. They are also fond 
of painting the outsides of their houses with gay 
colours, and the ceilings of their rooms. But 
though this makes them smart, it does not make 
them clean. The inside of an Italian house is 
generally very uncomfortable and dirty. How 
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much pleasanter to live in a clean^ white-washed 
English cottage^ than in a painted but dirty Italian 
one! 

We have not spoken yet of the Government of 
Italy. There is not one Sovereign over the whole 
kingdonii as in England. Fart belongs to the 
Pope^ part to the King of Naples^ part to another 
large kingdom called Austria^ while the greatest 
portion of the northern part belongs to the 
King of Sardinia. Stilly though the Pope is 
only King over his own States^ he is the spiritual 
head over all who profess the Roman Catholic 
religion. As we before said^ they must follow 
his teachings instead of the teaching of God's 
Word. Therefore, generally, they are blinded 
and ignorant. Yet, through the grace of (rod, 
there are some — yes, even many among them — 
who have been led to know the truth; some 
who once were friends of the Pope's at Rome, 
are now Protestant pastors, faithfully preaching 
the everlasting Gospel ; there are others, who are 
not ashamed to acknowledge Christ, and even 
shrink not from suffering persecution for His 
sake. And Jesus has his ^^ hidden ones,'' whom 
we know not now, but whom He will at last " con- 
fess as His before His Father and before the 
aAgels." 

Let us pray that their number may be greatly 
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increased^ and that it may please God to open the 
way more and more for the entrance of His Holy 
Word into the land of Italy, for it is this alone 
which "giveth light'' — ^which "giveth under- 
standing unto the simple/' (Fs. cxix. 130.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

GERMANY. 

I. — THE AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

I DARE say you have often heard of Germany, and, 
if I were to ask you where it was, you would 
answer directly, ^^ A large country in the middle 
of Europe, where the Germans live.^' Quite 
right; yet if I asked you to teU me exactly of 
what it consisted, and what were its boundaries, I 
am not sure whether you would not find it rather 
hard to say. The fact is, that formerly a large 
country in the centre of Europe, stretching nearly 
from Russia to France, and from Italy to the 
Baltic Sea, and belonging to one Emperor, was 
called the Empire of Germany. This Empire no 
longer exists. It has been cut up into a great 
many different parts, of which some are governed 
by lungs, and others by dukes; and each little 
country or division has a name of its own, so 
that now it is almost difficult to know which part 
is really Germany, and which is not. However, 
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we must take a little glimpse at it generally. One 
of the principal of these many parts of Germany 
is governed by an emperor, and joined to Hun- 
gary, the north of 'Italy, and some other States, 
it forms the large and powerful Empire of 
Austria. The word Austria means eastern king- 
dom. The general appearance of this country is 
fruitful and tolerably well-cultivated. In the 
south it is very warm, and olives, vines, and 
melons grow plentifully; farther north, a great 
deal of maize pr Indian-corn is grown. It is sown 
by women, who follow the plough, and drop the 
seeds into Uttle holes they make with the hoe, and 
then cover them with earth again. There would, 
perhaps, be more corn-fields still in Austria, only 
one-third of the land is covered with dense 
forests. The consequence is, that there is more 
than enough timber to supply everybody there, 
and great quantities are floated down the rivers 
every year, to be sold in other countries; It is 
an amusing sight to see these timber-rafts ; as 
many are joined together, and quite a crew of 
sailors have to take a voyage upon them to guide 
them safely down the rivers. Besides supplying 
. so much wood, these large forests are very useful 
to protect the cows and sheep in summer from the 
heat of the sun. The pigs roam about also, and 
feed in these woods. There is no country where 
the pigs are finer and better fed than in Austria. A 
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great many bees^ too^ are kept in this country, and 
they make a great deal of honey. 

The most beautiful part of the Austrian do- 
minions is a little country called the Tyrol. Here 
you find mountains, lakes, glaciers, and water- 
falls, just as in Switzerland; so the scenery is' 
very grand, and the peasants are a simple, hos- 
pitable people, who gladly receive the traveller as 
he passes through their wild and beautiful 
country. There are many mountain ranges in the 
countries which form Austria; they §tretch nearly 
all across, from Switzerland on one side to Russia 
on the other. A great many fine rivers flow 
, through the country; the principal one, called 
the Danube, is the largest in all Europe. On the 
banks of this river the capital city, Vienna, is 
built. There are many fine public buildings in 
Vienna, but most of the streets are very narrow, 
and the houses very high. You will not think 
them small, however, when I tell you that each 
one holds a great many families, and in one two 
thousand people live I Beyond the town are 
beautiful walks and public gardens, and the large 
Park called the Prater, which belongs to the 
Emperor, is one of the most beautiful in the. 
world. The Austrians often go there to walk and 
amuse themselves. 

On the banks of the Danube, which runs 
through the town, curious httle animals, called 
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beaverSj are often seen. These little creatures 
build their own houses of sticks ; they make two 
rooms — one on the bank close to the water^ and 
the other on dry land. It is very diflCicult to 
catch them^ for^ directly they hear the slightest 
sounds they plunge into the water and hide them- 
selves. 

A great many useful things come from Austria 
— metals^ hemp> flax^ wool^ marble^ and stoiie. 
There are a great quantity of cattle^ and perhaps 
more farm-houses to be seen than any other sort 
of house. The people are very industrious and 
honest and sincere. They are active, too, and 
generally vigorous and persevering in all they 
undertake. They are fond of pleasure, parti- 
cularly the rich, but travellers have been much 
struck with the good conduct and the sobriety of 
the poorer classes. They are all very fond of music, 
and it is sweet to hear the peasants singing to- 
gether at their work, or when returning home in 
the evening. There are a good many schools in 
Austria, but they are all managed and paid for by 
the Government, and the people are now much 
better taught than they used to be. 

There is one little country belonging to Austria, < 
which is called Bohemia, and is surrounded by 
quite a circle of mountains. It is full of orchards 
and vineyards, and cornfields, and is very dry and 
healthy. A great many gipsies, whom we some- 
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times meet in England wandering about^ with their 
tawny complexions and black hair^ live in Bohemia. 
The people are fond of bright-coloured dresses^ and 
are active, merry, and cheerful in disposition ; but 
their religion, alas ! is Roman Catholic. The chief 
city is Prague, which also stands on a beautiful 
river, and in the town many things remind the 
traveller of thq former magnificence of this old 
city, now grey and desolate. It was here that that 
good and celebrated man Jerome of Prague was 
bom, who was afterwards cruelly burnt to death 
for proclaiming the Gospel of Christ. 

The Kingdom of Hungary forms a large part of 
the Austrian dominions. The people are a fine- 
looking race, but they are far wilder than the 
Germans, and are generally very ignorant and 
idle. If you were to meet an Hungarian peasant 
in the fields, you would think him very pic- 
turesque, with his long black hair plaited or tied 
in a knot behind, his little straw hat, heavy boots, 
and coarse woollen or sheepskin cloak. He is 
very fond of his cloak, and will not leave it oflF 
even in summer. Sometimes you meet a poor 
man with large bunches of flowers in his hat, and 
• the women are also fond of fine head-dresses and 
gay colours. But if you were to follow him home 
to the place where he lives, you would not think 
it nearly so pretty as a country village in 
England, with its neat whitewashed cottages and 
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church-tower rising in the midst among the trees. 
His village would be nothing except two rows of 
low cottages^ separated by a wide^ muddy road^ 
and around each cottage a little space railed in by 
a fence of wicker hedge, forming the farm-yard. 
If you were to peep inside his dwelling, you would 
find^ most likely, three rooms. The door would 
open into a kitchen containing a clay oven for 
baking bread and a few household utensils. On 
one side of the kitchen a low door would lead to 
the family bed-room, where beds are piled up on 
each other, ready to be spread out on the floor at 
night, and the walls are covered with pictures and 
little images, as well as dishes and plates. Another 
door on the opposite side of the kitchen would 
lead to the store-room ; and here the peasant^s 
riches are kept — his bags of grain, his tallow, and 
sausages, for after harvest is over he has to store 
up enough to last him all the year. Then round 
his house in the yard you would see his ploughs 
and carts and cattle, all dirty and in confusion^ 
three or four dogs keeping watch, and perhaps 
half-a-dozen ragged children, for the poor little 
Hungarian children are never sent to school, and 
hardly any among them know how to read or 
write, so they spend their time in idleness with 
the cows. I do not think you would wish to 
change places with them. 

Yet the people are generally honest and good- 
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tempered^ and are observed to be particularly fair 
and upright in buying and selling. 

A favourite food^ both with rich and poor^ is 
dumplings in curdled milk. They are very fond, 
too^ of cabbages^ and often boil enough at once to 
last for a week. 

The people of Hungary, in one respect, are like 
the Russians — that is, they are all either very rich 
or very poor. The nobles live in grand castles, and 
the poor people, though they have fields of their 
own, are obliged to labour for them. Every 
peasant must work for his lord so many days in 
the week without wages, and must give up to him 
a certain portion of his com or wine, and eggs 
and fowls, and his family must spin so much wool 
and hemp. If the country were more enlightened 
by a Protestant religion, and the people better in- 
structed, I do not think there would be this 
bondage. But they are, alas ! for the most part, 
ignorant of the truth — that truth ''which maketh 
free '^ indeed from a worse than bodily bondage, 
even the bondage of sin. 

Yet there are some Protestants both in Hungary 
and in other parts of Austria. They are allowed 
to remain quietly, without being persecuted, but 
the Emperor of Austria will not allow Bibles to 
be brought into his country. Let us pray that 
a brighter day may yet dawn upon poor Austria ! 

I think there is justrooni for one little anecdote 
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which you will like to hear. In a part of Austria 
called Styria, where there are high mountains^ a 
great many beautiful wild^ agile creatures^ some- 
thing like deer^ called chamois, are seen. They 
live in the highest parts^ leaping about among the 
steep rocks, and they are so swift that it is very 
dijBEicult to catch them. Yet there are hunters 
who employ all their time in this pursuit. One 
day a hunter found a chamois, with two very 
little ones^ in a hole on the top of a high rock. 
The little ones were playing by their .mother, 
and she was watching to see that nothing came 
near to hurt them. Suddenly she perceived the 
hunter, and rushing at him with her horns, tried 
to push^ him down to the deep place below. 
Finding this useless, .the poor chamois rushed 
back to her little ones, and showed them how to 
leap from their hole on to another rock ; but they 
were too tender to leap so far. It seemed as if 
the hunter must have them. He was coming very 
near, when what do you think the chamois 
mother did ? She laid herself down, stretched out 
her fore feet as far as the rock beyond, and 
looked back at her little ones. They understood 
danger was at hand, they sprang on her back, and 
safely reached the other side, and then all three of 
them were off as quick as lightning, and soon 
beyond the reach of the hunter's gun. See what 
even the love of the chamois for her little ones 
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will teach her to do. Does not this anecdote re- 
mind you of the text in the Bible which tells us of 
the " eagle spreading abroad her wings ^^ taking 
her young ones, and "bearing them on her 
wings ? '\ 

And what is the lesson we learn ? The same 
that says, speaking of Israel^ " So the Lord above 
did lead them ! '^ And He will lead us too, and 
protect and bless us, if we will only believe in 
Him and trust everything to him. 



CHAPTER VII. 



GERMANY. 



II. — THE FOUR KINGDOMS^ ETC. 



You will not have forgotten, dear young friends, 
what we found out in our last " Glimpse beyond 
Home/^ that Germany is divided into a great many 
parts> So, taking leave of Austria, we will look 
for a few moments at the four kingdoms which 
form a principal part of the remainder of Ger- 
many. There are a number of little States be- 
sides, thirty-three in all, which we shall not have 
time to visit. 

The first kingdom is Saxony, and every English 
boy and girl should know the name of Saxony, 
for its people came over to our island, England, 
about 1,400 years ago, and settled here and 
peopled it, so that the greater part of the Enghsh 
people now living are descended from the Saxons. 
And if you were to travel in Saxony, its neat 
houses and villages, its churches with their bell- 
towers, the fair hair and blue eyes of its people. 
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their cleanliness^ and their intelligent facesj would 
remind you of England^ and make you think again 
that they and we have something to do with each 
other. The religion^ too, for the most part is Pro- 
testant. 

There is one little village on the borders of 
Saxony, which is celebrated all over the world. 
Its name is Hermhut, which means '^ The watch 
of the Lord.^^ More than a hundred years ago, 
a good lord, named Count Zinzendorf, had a large 
estate here, and he was so kind as to allow a 
number of poor people who were being persecuted 
by the Roman Catholics in another part of Ger- 
many, to come and build themselves cottages on 
his lands. They cleared a piece of ground kear a 
large wood, and built pleasant houses, where they 
lived happily and peacefully, and this was the* 
beginning of that Society of good people called 
the Moravians, or United Brethren. They Uve 
and dress very simply ; and every day they meet 
together to sing and pray. Hermhut is now 
quite a large village, and I will tell you why it has 
become so famous. It is because good people 
have gone forth from it all over the world to preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. They went to the 
hot burning plains of Africa, and to the cold 
snows of Greenland and Labrador to preach to the 
heathen, to tell them of a Saviour, and many, 
many will at the last day be found out of ^' all 
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nations and kindreds and people '^ standing " be- 
fore the throne clothed with white robes/' who 
have been brought out of darkness into Ught, 
through the teaching and seK«denying labours of 
these humble Moravian missiouaries. 

On the side of a hill at Hermhut there is a 
beautiful burying-ground full of trees and sweet 
flowers. In the midst of this burying-ground is 
the tomb of the good Count Zinzendorf. 

We travel on next to Hanover, and with this 
kingdom^ too^ Englancl has something to do. 
For a long time the same king governed England 
and Hanover, and our Queen would still be 
Sovereign there, were it not for a law in Germany 
which does not permit a lady to reign. This 
kingdom is Protestant as well as Saxony. The 
people are industrious and cheerful — they work 
hard, and the women dig, sow, and reap as well 
as the men. I must not forget to tell you of one 
very pretty" custom in the north of Germany, — 
every one gives presents to another at Christmas 
and on birthdays. There is not a wife, it is said, 
in the country who does not lay by some of her 
pennies to get a present for her husband, or a 
husband who does qot save somewhere to give 
something to his wife ; and brothers and .sisters 
give to each other. They make garlands of ever- 
green, and hang them up, and on Christmas Eve 
they cover small trees all over with lighted candles 

E 
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as a sign of joy. There is hardly a cottage in 
Germany where a little lighted tree may not be 
seen on Christmas Eve. 

A poor little boy, named Antonio, was one day 
wandering across a wild forest. He was an or- 
phan ; both his parents had died, and he was in 
search of work, so he set off with his little bundle 
on his shoulder to travel to a place where he 
thought he should find employment. His road 
lay through this dreary wood. The snow began 
to fall fast, the ground was slippery, and night 
was coming on. The poor little boy could hardly 
find his track, — ^he sat down on an old log, weary, 
cold, and hungry, and the big tears fell fast as he 
looked around and saw no one, but felt himself 
friendless and alone, and thought that there he 
must spend the night. Suddenly he heard a 
distant sound like music — he listened — could it 
be only the wind ? No, he thought it must be an 
angel singing to cheer him in his sorrow ! He 
wiped his eyes, and got up. Almost immediately 
he saw a little spark of light glimmering in the 
distance. He could not tell what it was, but set 
off to walk towards it, only stumbling now and 
then over the t)ld stumps which lay in his path. 
The sounds of music, however, become more 
distinct as he proceeded, and ere long, to his 
great joy, he found there was a little cottage 
standing in the midst of this great wood. It was 
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a Christmas Eve, and father, mother, children, 
and all, were gathered round their hghted .tree, 
singing sweet hymns ahout the birth' of Jesus. 
You may be sure the poor Uttle orphan-boy was 
made welcome in such a company. They took 
him in, dried his wet clothes, and shared with him 
their soup and brown bread. The father was 
a woodman, and he was so kind as to take An- 
tonio to help him in his work, and he treated him 
like his own child. For many years Antonio 
lived with this good woodman, and you may be 
sure he never, ail his life after, forgot that Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Southward, we find the third kingdom — 
Bavaria. Its capital, Munich, is one of the 
pleasantest cities in Germany. The people here 
are Roman Catholics, and they are not so indus- 
trious as in the north, for, though there are a great 
many vines and hops, the land would produce 
more if it were better cultivated. At a town in 
Bavaria, called Nuremberg, watches were first in- 
vented, and they were thought so curious that 
people called them Nuremberg eggs. 

The fourth kingdom is Wirtemberg. It is 
small, but very pretty, varied with mountains and 
green valleys. It touches Switzerland on the 
south, and on the west it is bounded by the Black 
Forest mountains, where iron and copper arc 
found. You could almost tell, from the very 

E 2 
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appearance of the people, that they were Pro- 
testants. A great many good people live in. 
Wirtemberg; they often meet together in little 
companies to read and pray, and it is interesting 
to know that more missionaries have been found in 
this little kingdom, willing to go forth and preach 
the Gospel in heathen lands, than in any other 
country. 

The great river Danube^ which flows through 
Austria, runs also all through Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg ; the other principal river of Germany is 
the Rhine, which divides it from France. Along 
the banks of this river there are many vineyards. 
The grape-gathering in Germany is a pretty sight ; 
every one is joyous, guns are fired, and fire-works 
let off, and merry shouts are heard. The grapes 
are picked by men, women, and children, thrown 
into little tubs, and afterwards squeezed in great 
presses to make wine. The dress of the people 
is not very different from ours, except in some 
parts. The women often wear black caps, or 
handkerchiefs pinned over their heads. The men 
are very fond of smoking; you hardly ever see 
a man without a pipe in his mouth, but the conse- 
quence is that their houses are not so dean as they 
might be. 

In many things, though, we may well imitate 
the Germans. They are industrious and thought' 
ful; those who are able spend much time in 
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readings and those who work work well. The 
children help their parents a great deal ; in sum- 
mer-time they go to school from six till eleven, 
and the rest of the day they gather grass to feed 
the cows — which are always kept in the stable — 
or pick up dry leaves for them to lie on, and 
gather fruit to sell, and many other things. In 
winter, they are at school longer ; but think how 
early they must be up to be there at six, when 
often English children can hardly get to school 
by nine o'clock. The ladies in Germany are very 
industrious too ; wherever they go they take their 
knitting, and do not like to have their hands un- 
employed. Then they are persevering, and here 
we may learn a lesson, too. They do things 
slowly and carefully, but, when they begin, they 
go on, and never give up, however hard the thing 
may be. I might tell you many stories to prove 
this, but I think you have heard enough about 
Germany for to-day. Perhaps next time we may 
take a peep at Prussia. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PRUSSIA. 



Let us take a little glimpse^ dear young firiends, 
to-day at one more kingdom, which lies to the 
north of those which we looked at last time, — ^it is 
called Prussia. But you must not suppose that 
we have quite taken leave of Germany yet, for I 
have to teU you that out of the ten provinces into 
which Prussia is divided, seven are in Germany, 
and only three out of it ! The people often go 
by the general name of Grermans ; th^ speak the 
same language, they wear nearly the same dress, 
and in their appearance and habits they are much 
like those in other parts of Germany ; so we shall 
not have much that is very new to tell about them. 
But presently you shall know why Prussia, of all 
the countries of Europe, is, to us Protestants, one 
of the most interesting. 

If you were travelling, you would soon be 
able to tell when you had come into the King 
of Prussia's dominions, by the mile-stones, 
for his sign is carved upon them all; it is a 
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black eagle^ with yellow legs and a crown upon 
its head. 

The country, generally speaking, is flat, and 
the northern part, which is washed by the Baltic 
Sea, is barren and marshy. The pleasantest pro- 
vince, and the most fruitful one, is Silesia^ which 
lies most to the south. The sun is warm enough 
here for grapes to grow, but still they never get 
so fine and sweet as those which grow in Italy and 
Austria. Hills covered with dark forests divide 
this province from Hungary. One other part of 
Prussia which lies to the west, called the Duchy of 
the Rhine, is very pretty, too, for the blue waters 
of this beautiful river, of which we have before 
spoken, flow through it. Woody hills slope down 
to the water's edge, and many old grey castles 
stand on the overhanging rocks. There are many 
towns on its banks. One of these is Cologne. 
It is a Roman Catholic town, for though the King 
of Prussia is a Protestant, and the religion of the 
country is Protestant, there are still some Roman 
Catholic towns left. Cologne is a very old city, 
full of monasteries and churches, which contain 
relics. These are treasures supposed to be of 
great value, and are held in great veneration by 
the priests ; but only, I am afraid, in order that 
they may obtain money from the people by show- 
ing them. At Treves, another town on the 
Rhine, there is a piece of old brown linen shown 
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in a glass case in the churchy which the priests say 
once belonged to our Saviour. It is called the 
'^ Holy Coat/' But one priest, more enlightened 
than the rest, wrote a book to persuade the people 
not to believe in it, and many Roman Catholics 
have become Protestants since they found out that 
this story of the Holy Coat was only a trick of 
the priests to get money. But we must not forget 
to look at Berlin, the capital, for it is a very fine 
city. The streets are wide and clean, and many 
of them shaded with lime-trees. There are several 
handsome churches in it, besides palaces and 
houses. The first thing you see on approaching 
Berlin is a very beautiful gate vdth five openings, 
the middle one being only for the King and 
Royal Family. It leads to one of the finest streets 
in Europe, nearly a mile long, with an avenue of 
trees down the middle, and large houses on either 
side. The river Spree flows through the city. 
Its waters are lazy, and flow so slowly that it is 
black and unhealthy, and it is only deep enough 
for boats ; still it is of great use, for the boats 
come up laden with goods from other countries. 

The principal things which the Prussians make 
are china and linen. The china is very beautiful, 
and the linen very fine. It is a pretty sight to 
see the women, in some parts, spinning as they 
walk along, not with a wheel, but a distaff, which 
they hold in their hands, and they twist the 
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flaxen fibre with their fingers. The men smoke a 
great deal, as in other parts of Germany, and are 
much too fond of strong drink. They do not 
think much of eating, and are contented with 
simple fare. Potatoes are a favourite dish, and 
they make a sort of cheese by mixing potatoes 
with the curds of milk. They like reading, and 
music too. They are more lively, but perhaps 
less steady than the Germans generally. There 
are a great quantity of soldiers in Prussia; all 
the gentlemen are soldiers, and the labourers are 
obliged to leave their work from time to time to 
become soldiers. The consequence is, that a 
good deal of hard work is left to the women, and 
they may often be seen labouring in the fields. 
But there are many good laws in Prussia, and the 
children are sent to school and taught to read 
and write. 

And now I will tell you the reason why we 
should look on Prussia with a special interest — it 
is because here that glorious Reformation was 
begun which has since spread its blessings so far 
and wide. Here, in the sixteenth century, a 
man lived, who, by God^s grace, was made the 
wonderful instrument of first opening men's eyes 
to the truth-~of leading them to protest against 
the errors and falsehoods of the Romish Church, 
and to take the Bible, and the Bible alone, as 
their rule and guide. This man was Martin 
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Luther. His father was a miner; and when 
Luther was a boy, he was often so poor as to be 
forced to beg his bread. When his parents be- 
came better off, he was sent to school, and at 
length to the university. He was very studious 
and fond of learning, so that he rose rapidly ; but 
as yet he was quite ignorant of God's Word. 
He afterwards retired into a monastery, and here 
it was that he found, for the first time, a copy of 
the Bible in Latin. He read it with great avidity. 
Soon after, he went a journey to Rome, and here 
he was struck with the ignorance and superstition 
of the people, when he watched them crawling up 
the " sacred staircase ; " and when, shortly after- 
wards, the Pope published indulgences (or pardon 
of sins) to every one who would give money for 
building the church of St. Peter's at Borne, Luther 
declared he could be a Roman Catholic no longer. 
He now began openly to preach the truths which, 
he foimd in the Word of God ; numbers listened 
to him and followed him, and, though he met 
with great opposition and even danger, nothing 
could shake his boldness and fidelity. He taught 
the Word of God in the university and town of 
Wittenburff, where he principally lived, and no 
threatening from the Pope or bishops could make 
him turn from what he knew to be the truth. 
He translated the Rible from Latin into Genpan, 
so that all the people could read it, and he wrote 
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many books. Ere long, fourteen cities of Ger- 
many drew up a protest against the errors of 
Rome. From this protest, we^ as well as they, 
have received the name of Protestants, 

Do you not think Prussia is justly celebrated in 
having been the scene of the labours of such a 
man as Martin Luther ? The Protestants of Ger- 
many are still called, from him, Lutherans. Let 
us learn from this history to value our Bibles 
more. It was one old dusty copy which Luther 
found hidden in a monastery which proved the 
means of such blessing to Europe; and the 
"Word of God^' is still "quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword." We 
have each of us a copy in our own hands, and 
are allowed to read it without any fear or restraint. 
Will it not be a witness against us if we allow it 
to lie by, week after week, untouched, and if, 
with all our opportunities of hearing and reading 
it, we slight the message of mercy it contains ? 



CHAPTER IX. 



HOLLAND. 



Holland is very different from any country we 
have yet taken a glimpse at. Here you must 
look for no sunny vineyards, as in Italy, or beau- 
tiful mountains and waterfalls, as in Switzerland, 
nor yet dark forests, as in Russia. The land is 
quite flat, and so low that once as many as seventy- 
two villages were laid under water by the sea 
overflowing its shores. Indeed, Holland would 
be almost too low and damp for any one to live in 
were it not for the great industry of the people. 
They have made canals all over their country, so 
that the water is drained off, and they have built 
dykes, or very strong banks, to keep out the sea- 
waves. Ditches, too, are dug in all directions 
about the fields. You see windmills in Holland 
on every side, and wonder how the people can 
want so many ; but on coming nearer, you dis- 
cover that they are not used to grind com, but to 
pump up the water out of the ditches into the 
canals. The damp land causes many fogs, which 
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are somewhat injurious to the health of the 
people. Although they look stout^ and the chil- 
den rosy, you seldom see a very old man in 
Holland. You will perhaps be inclined to think 
that the Dutch cannot be very fond of their damp 
country, but I assure you they love it as .much as 
you do yours, and would not change it, even for 
England. They call it their Faderland (father- 
land), and they make songs to sing about their 
faderland. You must not fancy, however, that 
Holland is nothing but a great marsh ; the damp 
makes the ground very fertile, and where it is 
well drained there are beautiful green meadows 
and cornfields. The Dutch dairies are famous, 
for there is plenty of rich milk, and quantities of 
little round cheeses are sent over in boats every 
year to England. There are long rows of tall 
trees, by the sides of the canals, up and down 
which little boats are always moving, and orchards 
and gardens ornament the banks. 

I wonder how you would like a Dutch garden ! 
The walks are quite straight, the beds cut out in 
regular shapes, the trees cut out also in the shape 
of a bird or an animal, and images of animals 
painted bright red or blue, are placed all about. 
But the Dutch are excellent gardeners; those 
beautiful tulips and hyacinths, which we admire so 
much, all come from Holland; and it is said 
that in the days of Queen Elizabeth the Dutch 
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vegetables were so much better than ours, that 
she used to send over to Holland for a salad ! 

The capital of Holland is Amsterdam. . There 
are nearly three hundred bridges in this town made 
to cross the canals which intersect it in every part. 
It is full of merchants^ and is a place of great 
trade. Rotterdam^ the next town in importance^ 
stands on a branch of the river Rhine. Many 
ships come here laden with goods. The Hague, 
on the sea-coast, is the richest viUage in the 
world, and the place where the king Uves. The 
Government of Holland is much the same as in 
England, and the religion is Protestant. 

The dress of the people generally is very neat 
and simple ; they wear wooden shoes, in order to 
raise their feet from the damp ground, and 
in winter, when all the canals are frozen over, 
they sUp their feet into skates, and men, women, 
and children skate to market with their baskets 
on their heads. 

The Dutch are very industrious people. If any 
idle boy is found about the streets, the king orders 
him to be sent into the country to help to drain the 
marshy grounds. Many of thechildren are employed 
in making wooden dolls and toys, such as English 
children play with. Some little verse says :^— 

" The children of England find pleasure in breaking 
What the children of Holland find pleasure in 
making." 




Tbe Stork. Pastes. 
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In Holland you scarcely ever see a beggar. 
How diflferent in this respect is it from Italy ! The 
people are quiet, not fond of talking, and very 
careful ; perhaps their worst fault is a too great 
love of heaping up money. But they have one 
quality particularly deserving of notice — they are 
remarkably clean. If you go into a Dutch 
kitchen you see such a white floor — such bright 
copper kettles and saucepans ! If you go into a 
cowshed you find it perfectly clean, washed every 
day, and the cows looking as sleek as English 
horses. If you walk through a street you find the 
houses looking as though they had been just fresh 
painted, and the roofs made of shining tiles, and 
every morning the servants throw water against 
the windows to wash them. ^ If you go into a 
school you find the children much cleaner than 
EngUsh ones often are; they are very quiet, 
too, and the only noise they make is with their 
wooden shoes. One village in Holland, called 
Broek, is considered the cleanest in the world. 
The people go in and out at their back doors, in 
order not to spoil the fresh look of the front ! 

There is a very favourite bird in Holland, with 
long legs, a long neck, and a long beak, called the 
storh It is most useful in eating up the frogs, 
lizards, and toads which abound in the marshes, 
and the people are so fond of these birds that 
they become quite familiar and tame, and build 
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their nests on the chimneys and roofs of the 
houses. It is considered quite a protection to a 
house if a stork comes and builds its nest^ and no 
one would think of injuring one of these favourite 
birds. The Dutch say, "A stork never builds 
upon a bad man^s house.^^ Many curious stories 
are told of these birds. It is said that when the 
parent birds grow so old as to be bare of feathers 
and unable to fly, the young ones will bring them 
food, nestle close to them to keep thehi warm, and 
defend them from danger. Before the cold winter 
comes most of the storks set out in large flocks, 
and fly across to Africa, where they remain till 
the warm spring comes back again. 

This instinct of the stork is alluded to in the 
book of Jeremiah, where the Lord, speaking by 
his prophet to Israel, says, "Yea, the stork in 
the heaven knoweth her appointed times, but my 
people know not the judgment of the Lord/^ 
(Jer. viii. 7.) 



CHAPTER X 



SPAIN. 



Do you remember, my young friends, what a 
beautiful country Italy was, with its sunshine and 
gardens, and bright sky ? Spain is, perhaps, 
more like Italy than any other land, for it has a 
warm climate, too, and beautiful fruits, a clear 
blue sky, high mountains, and wide plains. Spain 
is the most southerly country of that quarter of 
the world in which we live, and (with the little 
country of Portugal, which joins it on the west, 
and in most particulars resembles it) it forms a 
large peninsula, washed on every side by the sea- 
waves of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, 
excepting where it touches France on the north, 
and here a range of high, snow-capped moun- 
tains, called the Pyrenees, forms the boundary line. 
I wish I could give you as pleasant a description 
of the inhabitants as of the country, but I fear 
they are much like the people of Italy, with little 
industry, and too often revengeful and cruel. 
Their language is a very beautiful one, though 
there are few good books written in it, and the 
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people do not care mucli to read. They are very 
proud, and both the poor and the rich think their 
country the best in the world. At one time it 
was, indeed, a great and powerful nation, bat 
how can a people continue to prosper where God 
is forgotten, and His Word put out of sight? 
Spain has become a degraded and poor country 
by reason of its bigotry and superstition. Until 
a few years since if any one read the Bible, or 
became a Protestant, he was shut up in a dread- 
ful prison called the Inqumtion ; his friends never 
knew what became of him ; he was either burned 
to death or perished miserably in a dungeon. 
This terrible prison was done away with in the 
year 1820 ; but even since that time a gentleman, 
who was selling Bibles to the poor Papists, was 
shut up for three weeks in a prison in Madrid. 
Amongst the prisoners he saw there were some 
men gaily dressed, with crimson girdles and blue 
waistcoats. These were robbers, for there are 
many robbers in Spain I A little child was among 
them, only seven years old, yet he was dressed 
like his father, with a red girdle and a knife in it. 
Just think how ^ad a lot for that poor little boy I 
Instead of being early taught by a tender mother 
about the love of Jesus, and the way to heaven, 
almost as soon as he can walk, he is taken by his 
father amid scenes of wickedness, and is made the 
robbers' pet in prison ! 
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Do you recollect how clean the people of Hol- 
land were ? We look almost in vain for clean houses 
in Spain. Perhaps^ as the country is so fruitful^ 
the people do not think it worth while to trouble 
themselves to work hard^ and so they become in*" 
dolent, and their houses are often very miserable. 

A traveller arrived one day at a village among 
the mountains^ and asked for a night's lodging at 
one of the cottages. A man opened the door^ 
holding a burning piece of wood in his hand 
instead of a candle. When the gentleman asked 
whether he might sleep in the cottage that night, 
the poor man let him in, and led him through the 
stable into a room where he lived with his family. 
He provided some eggs and bacon for supper, and 
then pointing to a door in the roof, he told the 
gentleman he might sleep there upon some clean 
straw. ''Is there no bed in the cottage ?'' the 
gentleman asked. " No/' repUed the poor man, 
'' I never slept in a bed in all my life, nor did 
my children, or father and mother before me. 
"We slept on the hearth by the fire, or else with 
the cattle in the stable.'' The poor man, how- 
ever, was ready to share all he bad with the 
stranger, and this is a pleasant trait in the cha- 
racter of the Spaniards ; they are generally kind 
and hospitable to travellers. 

What do you think is the favourite amusement 
in Spain ? We should think it a terrible sight, 

f2 
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but the people there take great delight in it. In 
evei^ town there is a large buildings with seats 
ranged around it^ and in the central space wild bulls 
are let loose. Horsemen^ armed with long spears^ 
ride in to fight these buUs^ and the people sit and 
look on while the poor animals are attacked, and 
wounded, and killed. Several horses, as well as 
bulls, are killed at every fight, and the men are 
often wounded. Does it not seem strange that any 
one can take pleasure in such a cruel sight ? 

But though there is much that is sad and dark 
in Spain, we must hope and pray for brighter 
days. If the barriers to the circulation of God^s 
Word are broken down, as there abeady seems a 
bright dawning of hope that they may be, and the 
Spaniard reads in his own tongue the blessed life* 
giving word of truth, what a different land may 
not Spain become ! It seems most probable that in 
the earliest ages of Christianity, Spain was not left 
without the sound of the Gospel, but that the same 
missionary apostle who travelled so much in the 
countries of southern Europe went to this beautiful 
land also, and proclaimed there the way of salvation. 
Though we have no detailed account of St. FauPs 
visit, we find his intention of going twice expressed 
in his letter to the Romans (xv. 24 — 28). 

A gentleman who was lately making a tour in 
Spain gave away tracts and portions of the Scrip- 
tures in Spanish, which were gladly received. One 
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fine-looking fellow, he says, grasped the offered 
book, exclaiming, " The priest not like me to read 
Testament, but me liketo read Testament very well." 
As we said before, Spain is naturally a very 
fertile country, and^ were it properly cultivated, 
no land would be more productive. There are 
beautiful vineyards and orange-groves, and in the 
south fig-trees, olives, peaches, limes, melons, and 
other delicious fruits grow in abundance. Then 
there are beautiful flowers — heaths of every hue, 
among which the bees keep up a ceaseless hum ; 
aloes, from whose fleshy leaves a violet colour is 
obtained ; roses, and yellow cistus. The evergreen- 
oak is a favourite ttee ; its acorns are so large and' 
sweet that they are roasted and eaten by the poor. 
Cork-trees grow in such abundance that from one 
province alone as many as 1,600 tons of cork are ex- 
ported every year. There are rich pastures also 
in Spain, and great quantities of sheep, which 
give the fine wool called merino. In summer- 
time they feed on the mountains, and in winter 
are driven down into the plains, sometimes in 
flocks of as many as ten thousand I The horses 
are very fine and spirited, but the animal niore 
often used is the donkey. It is not a dull, stupid 
animal, as it is generally reckoned in England, 
but active and useful. A gentleman who travelled 
in Spain, and visited a great deal among the 
gipsies there, tells many amusing stories of the 
spirited donkeys he met with on his way. But 
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there are other animals which you would not like so 
well to meet — there are wolves and bears. The 
former^ as you may suppose^ make fierce havoc 
among the sheep. 

But we must not forget to take a glimpse at 
Madrid before we leave Spain^ for this is the 
capital city. It stands on very high land^ just 
in the centre of the country, and is colder than 
dny other part. You see the men well wrapped up 
in warm cloaks, or in thick woollen jackets, and the 
women are generally dressed in black, with purple 
shawls. The ladies wear a black silk scarf 
over their heads and shoulders, instead of a 
bonnet, and wherever they go they carry a fan.. 
In the summer it is hot enough, even in Madrid, 
and the fountains which gush up in the different 
streets, are very refreshing. The houses are 
nearly all built with balconies opening out from 
the upper rooms, where the people live, for the 
lower rooms are used as stores. Many families 
generally live in one house. Instead of carpets 
you see the floors covered with red tiles, and the 
beds are made in recesses in the walls of the room. 

Almost twelve miles from Madrid, in a dreary 
part of the country, stands the Palace called the 
Escurial. I must just tell you one curious fact 
about the Queen of Spain : at Seville she has five 
or six acres of ground where tobacco is grown, and, 
as no one else is allowed to cultivate it, she is the 
sole tobacconist of the realm over which she reigns ! 



CHAPTER XL 



TURKEY. 



We have heard Turkey spoken of lately. The 
youngest child almost has heard of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, in which the French 
and English joined the Turk, because they felt 
they were taking the part of the oppressed. But 
now, happily, that war is ended, and we hope to 
hear Turkey spoken of in future rather as a land 
where the gospel of peace is beginning to be in- 
troduced instead of one where men are being 
armed for war. Perhaps you will ask, ''Why do 
the Turks want the Gk)spel? are they Roman 
Cathohcs, like the people of Italy, France, and 
Spain ? '^ No, they are not Roman Catholics. 
Their religion is even a worse one still, for they 
do not believe in Jesus Christ at all. 

Many hundred years ago a man lived, named 
Mohammed, who pretended to be a prophet sent 
from God. He wrote a book called the Koran, 
which contains many strange and wicked things, 
and bade every one believe in him and follow his 
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teachmg^ and then he promised them great hap- 
piness in the world to come. The poor Turks 
still believe in Mohammed, and instead of read- 
ing God^s own blessed Word, which would "make 
them wise unto salvation/^ they put the Koran in 
the place of it ; they read it in their churches, and 
teach it to their children. 

The Turkish churches are cMeA mosques. They 
have rounded domes for the roof, and many 
narrow towers, called minarets, rising from them, 
generally covered with gilded lead. From a little 
gallery, near the top of the minaret, a priest goes 
up five times a-day to call out the hour of prayer. 
This is one of the rules which Mohammed made, 
and wherever the people may be, or whatever they 
may be doing at the moment, directly they hear 
the call they must repeat a prayer. If you were 
talking to a Turk in the street, and he heard the 
call from the minaret, he would fall on his knees, 
and bend his head, and mutter his prayers j but 
he has never yet learnt to pray to " our Father 
which seeth in secret.^* 

Some of the priests in Turkey are called 
dancing dervishes. They wear brown caps on 
their heads, and very full petticoats, and then 
with their arms stretched out as far ad they can 
reach, they twirl round as rapidly as possible. 
Drums are beaten, and the people shout and 
howl, making a fearful noise« A gentleman 
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who was present on one of these occasions said 
'4t quite made him shudder/' The dervishes go 
on with this dancing tiU they can stand no longer, 
and fall down exhausted. And in this way they 
think to obtain an entrance into paradise. 

The Turkish women are never allowed to enter 
the mosques, and when they walk out they are 
obliged to have all their face covered with a thick 
veil, excepting just the eyes and nose. The little 
girls are never sent to school ; it is thought quite 
unnecessary to teach themy and I do not think the 
boys are very much the wiser for what they learn. 
They are barely taught to read and write, and 
what they read they do not understand. If they 
behave badly, the master orders them to be bas- 
tinadoed ; this is a very painful punishment ; the 
feet are placed in a jQxed position, and blows 
are inflicted on the sole of the foot. If a master 
is displeased with his servant, he orders him to be 
bastinadoed, for in Turkey the servants are slaves, 
and they are compelled to submit to this hard 
treatment. 

Perhaps you will like to know what sort of a 
land Turkey is. It is naturally rich and fertile, 
and interspersed with woods and meadows. There 
are some fine mountain ranges whose tops are 
covered with snow, while the valleys are watered 
with noble rivers, the principal of which is the 
Danube. The meadows are dotted over with 
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flocks of sheep^ which are very beautiful^ having 
long spiral horns. Like other countries in the 
south of Europe^ the climate is warm^ and many 
delicious fruits, rice, and tobacco grow almost 
without care. But as the great people in Turkey 
consider farming beneath their notice, and every 
one loves idleness better than industry — though 
the land is so fruitful — they do not even sow com 
enough for their own use, but send for it to other 
countries. One of the worst parts of the Turk^s 
character is indolence. He spends nearly all his 
time in smoking and sipping coffee, and never 
likes to take trouble about anything. 

It is a curious sight to see the crowds round 
the coffee-shops towards evening, especially 
during the fast of Ramadan, which lasts a month^ 
and during which time no one may eat or drink 
from sun-rise till sun-set. The poor Turks stand 
in groups watching the sun go down — a cry is 
heard from the minaret, and then they rush to 
the coffee-shops. All is bustle and confusion — 
pipes being handed out, fires lighted, cauldrons 
of coffee boiling, and the servants who bring out 
the cups are quite hemmed in by the clamorous 
crowds. At length they seat themselves in 
groups, either on low stools, or cross-legged upon 
the ground, and smoke and sip coffee and sleep 
till the sun rises again. 

The Turks are a very grave people, and there 
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are some good traits in their character. They are 
contented and patient^ and kind to their children. 
They are very honesty too. A merchant will often 
leave his goods in the bazaar^ and go away with- 
out the least fear of their being touched. A 
gentleman who was travelling one day hired a 
peasant with his ox and cart to move his luggage. 
He went away, and the peasant was going, too, to 
buy some hay, leavmg the trunks, cloaks, and 
everything in the road. Turning round and 
seeing the peasant going, the gentleman called 
out, ^^ Some one must stay.^^ ^^ Why ? ^' said the 
Turk, quite surprised. ^^ To watch the goods.^' 
" Oh, that^s not necessary ; they can stand there 
a week, and nobody will touch them night or 
day.^' The gentleman returned after some time ; 
nothing had been touched, though many soldiers 
and others were roaming about. 

The Turks are also very kind to animals. The 
pigeon is a very favourite bird, and the stork is 
looked on quite with reverence. You will re- 
member how fond the Dutch are of the storks,* 
because they eat up the frogs in their marshes j 
but the Turks like them, because when they fly 
away in winter they think they are gone to visit 
the place in Arabia where Mohammed was buried, 
and when they come back in the spring they treat 
them with great respect. 

* See page 63. 
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The chief town in Turkey is Constantinople. 
It is built close to the sea^ and from a distance^ 
as you approach, it looks most beautiful* There 
are gardens sloping down to the water^s edge, 
and the gilded tops of four hundred mosques 
sparkle among the tall trees. But, though so 
beautiful from a distance, the town is anything 
but pleasant when you are in it. The streets are 
so narrow, and so exceedingly dirty, that the 
traveller who passes through them is glad to 
escape into the fresh air again. A number of 
hungry dogs roam about the streets eating up 
whatever they can get. The Turkish houses are 
not much cleaner than the streets, but you would 
be amused if you went inside to see cushions 
arranged round the room to sit oipon, instead of 
chairs. 

From all that I have told you, my young 
friends, I think you will have found out that 
Turkey is a very different country from our own 
favoured land. In every country where a false 
religion prevails, we find in a greater or less 
degree, degradation, ignorance, and bondage. 
It is only the religion of Jesus Christ 
which brings with it light and freedom. For 
a long time the Sultan (or king) of Turkey 
was very niuch opposed to any mission- 
aries coming to teach his people, but now^ 
at length, they haye a free entrance, and Bibles 
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are being sold even in the streets of Constanti- 
nople. It very often pleases God, in his dealings 
with men, in some way to bring good out of evil. 
We begin to see this in Turkey. Since the late 
war, the minds of the people are beginning to be 
a little aroused. They have a more friendly feel- 
ing toward the English, and are more desirous to 
be taught. They are, perhaps, learning humility, 
by finding out what a great difference there is 
between themselves and Christian English people. 
Not very long since a gentleman was talking to a 
learned Turk, and telling him about London and 
the various buildings contained in that great 
metropolis. " What ! ^' exclaimed the Turk, 
'^ have the English houses to live in ? ^^ He was 
actually so ignorant as to suppose the English 
were all seafaring people, Uving on board their 
ships, and only putting in for shelter when the 
weather was very rough. But, as I said before, 
many are now willing to be taught ; and when 
we are praying for the poor heathen, do not let 
us forget to ask God that His Word may be 
widely spread in Turkey, too, and that the eyes 
of many a poor blinded Mohammedan may be 
opened, that he may receive the truth as it is in 
Jesus, 



CHAPTER XII. 



GREECE. 



There was once a time^ many hundred years 
ago^ when England was wild and desolate; its 
forests were full of wolves and bears^ and the 
people were little better than savages. At that 
time Greece was one of the most celebrated 
countries in the world. It was full of beautiful 
temples and palaces; it had its kings and its 
armies^ its heroes and its learned men. But all 
is changed now ! Its glory has passed away^ the 
marble temples and pillars lie scattered in ruins 
on the plains^ and the poor Greeks bear in their 
very fiM«8 the trace of sorrow and oppression. It 
would make you sad to hear of all the cruel treat- 
ment they have had to suffer at different times 
from the Turks, who conquered their beautiful 
land, and took many of them priscmers, and sold 
many of them for slaves. A few years ago, how- 
ever, Greece once more became independent, and 
now it has a king of its own. The climate is so 
sunny, and the mountains so grand and rocky. 
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and the soil so luxuriant^ that^ with perhaps the 
exception of Switzerland, there is no country in 
Europe more lovely than Greece. The very air 
seems different from that in other places. Fogs 
are quite unknown, audit is so clear that the most 
distant objects are distinctly seen, while a very 
delicate, soft blue mist seems to give the whole 
landscape the appearance of being looked at 
through a faintly tinted glass. Sometimes you 
may travel through one continual vineyard, where 
the grapes grow in such abundance that even the 
dogs are allowed to go in and eat as many as they 
please, and there are quantities of olive and almond 
trees, and water-melons and figs. Excepting on 
the north side, where it touches Turkey, Greece is 
quite surrounded by the blue sea, and this sea is 
dotted over with numbers of little islands, which 
are green and beautiful, and produce abundance 
of fruit. But are the Greeks rich in the midst of 
all this plenty ? No ; partly through indolence, 
and partly through oppression, they have still 
much poverty to struggle with. You would think 
so if you were to walk through some of their 
villages, and see the clay-built cottages, poorly 
thatched with straw, the piece of coarse woollen 
cloth which serves for a bed, and the common 
food, which consists of a sort of dough made of 
Indian com and milk. In winter they sometimes 
sleep in little cells underground ; and in summer. 
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when the weather is very warm^ under the trees. 
Then they give up some of their huts to other 
occupants — ^none other than the little silkworms ! 
You know how useful these industrious little 
creatures are in spinning their yellow cocoons of 
fine silk, which, when wound off and spun, form 
all the silk which we use, and a great deal of 
which comes from Greece. But they need much 
care and watching, for if left too long the chrysalis 
within will change to a moth, and eat its way out 
of the yellow ball, and then the silk is spoilt. 

A party of English people were travelUng 
in Greece not long ago, visiting the old ruined 
temples and the ancient battle-fields, when night 
suddenly came on, and th^ lost their way. A 
thicket of myrtle-bushes was before them, which 
they contrived to get through, but soon their 
horses suddenly stopped, and a. large piece of 
water was perceived just in front of their path. 
They were very tired, and wondering what they 
had better do, when to their joy they discovered 
a little twinkling light in the distance, and the 
barking of dogs told them a village was not far 
off. Presently a group of poor Greeks came out 
of their huts and invited the strangers in. The 
best hut was made of wood, and had one room, 
with a large fire in it, and sheep-skins spread out 
on the clay floor. Besides the shepherd^s family, 
an ass and a pig Uved within, and chickens were 
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perched on the rafters. While they were at 
supper a crowd of poor Greeks came to peep in at 
the door, for it was a novel sight to see English 
people lodging in the shepherd's cottage. But, 
though so kindly received, it is not to be wondered 
at that the travellers were thankful to proceed on 
their way as soon as day dawned. They had 
noticed, however, before they laid down to rest, 
that these poor peasants lighted a little lamp 
which was hanging up before the picture of a saint 
quite blackened by the smoke, and repeated their 
prayers. This is a usual custom in the Greek 
Church, which allows a great deal of picture 
and image worship. The Bible is not forbidden 
to be read, as in Austria and Spain, but no private 
person has a right to explain it ; and so much of 
the Romish practices of praying for the dead, and 
kneeling before pictures and images, is mixed up 
with their worship, that the minds of the people 
are clouded and superstitious, and they do not 
learn to seek for salvation in Jesus' blood alone. 
They reverence so many saints, that every day in 
the year has one or more in their Calendar ; and 
on certain occasions sick people are brought out 
to be cured,, as they think, by touching the re- 
mains of one of these saints, which are then 
carried about in a splendid procession. 

The Greeks are an affectionate people, and may 
often be seen sitting on the rocks by the roadside 
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with their arms over each other's shoulders, or 
walking hand-in-hand. The coloured shawls and 
long hair which the women wear on their heads, 
and the loose flowing dress and little red caps 
worn by the men, give them a picturesque appear- 
ance. In some parts the women and girls wear 
a very curious head-dress, made with a fringe of 
Uttle pieces of money sewn on all round; so they 
carry their fortune about with them ! 

Athens, the capital of Greece, once such a 
noted city, is now a poor and dirty town. It has 
been so often destroyed by the Turks, and never 
properly rebuilt, that its appearance is irregular 
and desolate, and many of the roads are choked 
up with rubbish; and what makes this more 
striking is, that all around the town old marble 
columns are lying — the memorials of its ancient 
magnificence. Many people go there to visit 
them. But there is one spot outside the city, 
called the Hill of Mars, which, to a Christian eye, 
would be more interesting than any other, for 
here the great Apostle St. Paul stood, eighteen 
hundred years ago, and for the first time preached 
to the Athenians about Jesus Christ. If you will 
turn to the seventeenth chapter of the Acts you 
will find an account of his sermon. At that time 
Athens was '^ wholly given to idolatry," but some 
who listened received St. PauPs message (Acts 
xvii. 34) then, and there are some who are willing 
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to receive it now. On the very spot where the 
ancient market stood (ver. 17), there is now 
a Protestant school for Greek girls, who are there 
taught to read God^s Holy Word, and to sing His 
praises. Not very long since a poor Greek was 
met with in a lonely garret in London. He had 
heen an officer in the army of Greece, and for 
twenty years had heen feeling his need of a 
Saviour, hut though he had sought instruction in 
different countries, and from various sources, he 
had sought in vain, until, when lying sick in his 
lonely room, some unknown friend left a tract. 
This his wife read to him — ^^hy God^s hlessing it 
opened his eyes, and as he descrihed in broken 
English, '^ It tells of new spots in the Bible — 
never saw them so before/^ For six months 
l>efore he died he enjoyed peace with God through 
Jesus Christ. He one day repeated with much 
pleasure this verse to the friend who went to visit 
him — as true now as when it was first written. 
The " Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth ; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek J^ (Bom. i. 16.) 

And now, dear young friends, we have taken a 
hasty glimpse at most of the countries of Europe. 
We have glanced at the sunny climes, but dark 
superstitions of France, Italy, and Spain, we have 
wandered to Norway and Sweden, and the dense 
forests of Russia, and visited the flat country of 
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Holland^ and the mountains of Switzerland^ and 
taken a peep^ too^ at Germftny^ north and souths 
and glimpsed at Mohammedan Turkey, and lastly 
at Greece. We have noticed much variety in the 
diflferent aspects of these several countries, hut not 
less in the character and hahits of their people ; 
and I think if we have found some things to 
grieve over, we may have found much to admire, 
and something to learn. But, on the whole, I do 
not think we shall he disposed to differ from the 
poet when he says, — 

" Such 18 the patriot's hoast, where'er we roam, 
Our first, best country ever is at Home." 
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